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REVIEWS. 


Dr. Gairdner’s lectures constitute a strong plea for the closer clinical 
study of the group of diseases designated in England by the term tabes 
mesenterica, and in France by the word carrean. The argument is in¬ 
genious, logical, telling; it is forcible in style, rich in matter, abundant 
in illustration; pleasant reading and wholesome teaching. Thus, page 37, 

“ I am not, therefore, in any way pretending to teach you anything new 
when I say that the diagnosis of tabes mesenterica, or carrean , is inextricably 
mixed up with the signs of peritoneal rather than those of mesenteric gland¬ 
ular disease; and that it is even doubtful how far the latter enters at all into 
the diagnosis from physical signs as commonly observed. But I am, never¬ 
theless, clearly of opinion that the precise observation and the just signifi¬ 
cance of those physical signs in cases which arc not fatal, but which make, at 
all events, a temporary, and in some cases a permanent recovery, has not 
hitherto had sufficient attention bestowed on it, and the consequence of this 
has been that .... the prognosis in these diseases inclines fur too 
much to the grave and even hopeless aspect of them, and fails to recognize 
the existence of more or less similar cases which would tend to qualify that 
prognosis.” 

Dr. Gairdner holds also that the general prognosis in tuberculous and 
chronic peritonitis is more gloomy than the facts warrant. 

We cannot commend too highly these terse, well worked out, prac¬ 
tical studies in the pathology of pulmonary phthisis by Dr. Coats. 
They deserve the attention of the widest audiences of the medical pro¬ 
fession, as a clear presentation of the more important facts upon which 
the doctrine of the infectious nature of pulmonary consumption rests. 
They are wholly interesting and instructive and, in parts, novel. Space 
forbids our reviewing them in exlenso, a fact which will accrue to the 
gain of those who may be thus influenced to the task at once more pleas¬ 
ant and more profitable of reading them for themselves. J. C. W. 


Medical Lectures and Essays. By George Johnson, M.D., F.E.C.P., 

F.R.S. London: J. & A. Churchill, 1887. 

“ I profess both to learn and to teach anatomy,” wrote Harvey, in the 
dedication of the treatise De Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, “not from books 
but from dissections; not from the positions of philosophers but from 
the fabric of nature.” The learned author of A Defence of Harvey, the 
Harveian Oration of 1882, and the concluding essay of the volume before 
us, might well have made the same profession in regard to clinical medi¬ 
cine—both to learn and to teach, not from books but from patients, not 
from the positions of philosophers, but from the facts of disease. Every¬ 
where, the patient is the text; on every page, the symptoms and signs, as 
determined by morbid changes in function and structure, the relation 
of 'pathological to normal anatomy, of pathology itself to physiology 
form the body of the discourse. Speculation is rare and held within the 
lines of the facts as the author has seen them; and he sees, for the most 
part, with clear vision. Not always as other men have seen; sometimes 
quite differently. The controversies are well known. The lenses of 
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to-day give not only larger amplification, but far better definition than 
those ot a quarter of a century ago. But Dr. Johnson has seen, for the 
most part, we repeat, with singular clearness and accuracy. He is at 
once the pathologist and the minician, but, above all, the practitioner. 
Herein lies the value of his writings; they are practical. His pathology 
is no mere curious research, nor with him is diagnosis only the exercise 
of much learning and great skill to solve obscure problems, nor thera¬ 
peutics vain, or at most, an empirical art. He is not of that school. He 
is robust, earnest, hearty, believing. Not too much concerned with 
refinements, but vastly anxious to know what is really the matter, how 
it came about, and how to cure it. A very good kind of a doctor, of a 
type that will survive the overgrowth of specialism. 

These lectures and essays are mostly reprints of papers that have 
appeared in various forms at different times during the last thirty years. 
Some portions are recently written; the rest have been carefully revised. 
They represent the author’s latest and most matured opinions upon the 
subjects of which they treat, and especially upon such vexed questions 
as the pathology and treatment of cholera and of the various forms of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, the relation of membranous croup to 
diphtheria, and the proximate cause of epileptiform convulsions. The 
topics are of the most varied kind, their presentation direct and simple, 
the style matter-of-fact, yet terse and dignified. The illustrative cases 
are numerous and valuable. Those whose “ past is secure ” will read 
these essays with interest; those whose professional life lies before them, 
with profit; we who stand midway will find in them both entertainment 
and instruction. J. C. W. 


The Principles op Cancer and Tumor Formation. By W. Eoger 
Williams, F.R.C.S., Surgical Registrar to the Middlesex Hospital, Sur¬ 
geon to the Western General Dispensary. London: John Bale & Sons, 
1888. 

This work is intended as an introduction to a contemplated treatise 
on the pathology and treatment of cancer and tumor formation, in six 
parts, and including the general and special pathology and treatment of 
the diseases named. 

There are always difficulties in judging the whole from a part, and 
these seem unusually numerous in the present case. At the very outset 
we are compelled to stop and try to discover the meaning of the title. 
Believing, as we do, that the word “ tumor ” conveys only a negative 
idea, we hold that cancers furnish the very pattern and modef of a 
“ tumor.” What our author understands, then, by “ cancer and tumor” 
we fail to gather from this volume. Perhaps in the promised five we 
shall learn more. A large part of the work is taken up with some 
curious facta about vegetable neoplasms. The chapters on the develop¬ 
ment and etiology of animal neoplasms contain no definite advance in 
those lines. 

Whatever may be the similarity between the formation of galls and 
that of tumors in general, cancer will probably be found to depart most 
widely from that mode. The adoption of His’s histogenetic scheme, 



